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connection with political oratory. 'These, if got by
memory and solemnly pronounced with right accent and
grace, as might be taught, would endue them even with
the spirit and vigour of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides
or Sophocles/ When their minds are truly stored with this
wealth of learning, they are at length to acquire the art
of expression, both in writing and in speech. 'From
henceforth, and not till now, will be the right season for
forming them to be able writers and composers in every
excellent matter, when they shall be thus fraught with an
universal insight into things.' Thus ends this magnificent
and comprehensive scheme. ' These are the studies where-
in our noble and our gentle youth' (observe that Milton is
thinking of the education of a gentleman) 'ought to
bestow their time in a disciplinary way from twelve to
one-and-twenty, unless they rely more upon their an-
cestors dead than upon themselves living. In the which
methodical course it is so supposed they must proceed
by the steady pace of learning onward, as in convenient
times to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes
into the real* of what they have been taught, until they
have confirmed and solidly* united the whole body of
their perfected knowledge like the last embattelling of a
Roman legion/

One of the main hopes of the improvement of educa-
;ion lies in adopting the truth that manly and serious
studies are capable of being handled and mastered by
ntelligent schoolboys. We might have hoped that the
publication of John Stuart Mill's * Autobiography' would
lave led to the imitation of the method by which he
jained a start of twenty years over his contemporaries in
he race of life. It seems to have produced the contrary
iffect But no one can read Mill's letter to Sir S.
Jentham without acknowledging that he had done at
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